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“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joun Har. 





On Picket Duty. 


Judge Black, in replying to Ingersoll, says: “ The 
most perfect system of human government that ever 
was invented by the wit of man, and the holiest re- 
ligion that God has revealed to his creatures, when 
united together, furm a monstrous compound highly 
injurious to the best interests of the human race.” 
To be sure! What else could be expected? Is not 
the character of a compound determined by the char- 
acter of its ingredients? Revealed religion is an 
evil; human government is an evil: how could a 
mixture of the two be anything but evil? Judge 
Black’s remark strikes deeper than he intended. If 
the Liberal League is shrewd, it will hasten to seize 
upon this, the most forcible statement of its central 
doctrine ever framed, and make it the text of all its 
propagandism. Coming from the enemy, it will carry 
the more weight. 


Months ago Liberty instituted a vigorous search 
throughout Europe to discover an authentic picture 
of Michae] Bakounine, the founder of Russian Nihil- 
ism, in order to reproduce his features for the benefit 
of her readers. The search has been in progress 
ever since, and has only just ended in success. We 
are now in possession of a photograph of the great 
revolutionist as excellent as it is rare, and a magnifi- 
cent head and face it represents. It has been placed 
in the hands of the engraver, and subscribers to 
Liberty will have the pleasure of seeing an enlarged 
copy of it on the first page of our next issue, accom- 
panied by an interesting biographical sketch. If they 
wish to reward our enterprise and effort, they can 
best do so by helping to extend the circulation of 
the number. We will supply extra copies, for gra- 
tuitous distribution, at one cent each. Let every sub- 
scriber send fur as manyas he or she can possibly 
afford to buy, and circulate them among friends. It 
is desirable that all orders should be in our hands 
prior to November 23. 


At the dinner in honor of Henry George prior to 
his departure for Ireland he is reported by the “ Irish 
World” to have pronounced himeelf in favor of the 
nationalization of the land. So far Mr. Ford, editor 
of the “ Irish World,” has not only never stated his 
own position on this point, but has apparently stu- 
diously avoided so duing. In the article referred to 
Mr. Ford expresses the opinion that George's views 
of man's relution to the svil are making such rapid 
progress as to make their adoption only a matter of 
time. Liberty is interested to learn what ground Mr. 
Ford occupies, if any, on this question, and, if he 
agrees with George that the land ought to be nation- 
alized, what he means by this term. Mr. George's 
doctrine of land may be stated in three propositions : 
1, thas all human beings have an inalienable right to 
the equal use of the soil, water, etc., and that Bo 
hamap being has the right of private property in 
them; 2, that the land of a country belongs to the 
peaple of that country,—the commanity ; 5, that the 
tevenues of the State ought to be derived from a land 
tax upon the basis of the margin of caltivation. He 
aleo affirms that the only title to property ts roeted 


in labor. George, further, justifies interest, affirme 
the right of capital to s share of labor's products, 
and declares that this right rests upon the same thing 
as rent,—namely, the margin of cultivation, or the 
point in production where rent begins,—all of which 
is a part of the land question and of George's idcas 
of man’s relation to the soil. We affirm that these 
three points of George's land doctrine are irreconcil- 
able with each other, that only the first is tenable, 
and that his law of rent, interest, and earnings of 
capital has no better basis than the law of wages and 
the Malthusian doctrine which he so ably refutes,— 
in a word, that it isa fiction. Conceding the grand 
ability of the author of “ Progress and Poverty,” and 
confessing our great esteem for him as a man, writer, 
and reformer, we can not be so unjust to other em- 
inent thinkers and writers as toussent to the statement 
of the “ Irish World” that George's book is the most 
remarkable work of its kind written in this century 
and that really great minds have universally ac- 
knowledged the worth of his work (as unrivalled), 
since Proudhon bad previously accomplished what 
George later attempted and, as we hold, failed to do, 
—namely, exbibit the relation of progress to poverty, 
though not under that title. The attempt made by 
George to identify the school of Proudhon with that 
of Lasalle only demonstrates his utter failure to un- 
derstand either. 


Wendell Phillips, urged by the Land League to 
visit Ireland and bring the power of his eloquence to 
the support of the no-rent gospel, declines on ac- 
count of his health. It is a poor excuse. Imagine 
Mr. Phillips halting in his anti-slavery work because 
of his health! He could give his glorious life a more 
glorious ending nowhere than on an Irish platform, 
expending his last breath in persuading the tenants 
to pay no more rent. So he might make his battle 
with slavery literally life-long. He sacrifices a grand 
opportunity. But, in view of a sentence in his letter 
of declination, his decision is not to be regretted. 
He says: ‘ Honest rent is the surplus left after the 
tenant has lived in comfort,—material, intellectual, 
personal, and social comfort.” The man who says 
that can do Ireland no better service than to remain 
on this side of the ocean and keep his tongue in his 
head, silver though it be. As if the rightfulness of 
rent depends, in any sense, upon the condition of the 
tenant! On the contrary, it is the condition of the 
tenant that depends very largely upon the rightful- 
ness of rent. The manner of an industrious man’s 
life is not the measure of bis earnings, and does not 
constitate bis title to them. He may live like a pau- 
per, if be will, or like a prince, if he can; in either 
case the equitable reward of his labor remains the 
same. What he produces is his to consume, if he 
chooses to consume it; and, if he does not so choose, 
it is still his to keep. But Mr. Phillips says that the 
producer shall be allewed to consume enongh of his 
product to make hire comfortable, but must give the 
balanee to men who produce nothing and whoee sole 
fanctiea ia the world is to conseme and waste and 
destroy. Out upon such dostrine! It ie that of 2 
tender-hearted highwaymaa, selther more nor less. 
Ireland already bas tev maty men within her shores: 
who are influenced im this matter by sentiment rather 
then by princtpbe to need 40 afd another to their 
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About Progressive People. 
Frederick Douglas is writivg the reminiscences of bis life 
since he became a free man. 
Professor Haeckel, the eminent evolutionist, bas arrived at 
Vienna on his way to Ceylon. 


Casabianca, a prominent French anarchist, committed 
suicide recently at Marseilles. 

George Jacob Holyoake is soon to publish the “Life of 
Joseph Rayner Stephens, Preacher and Political Orator.” 

Gov. Roberts, of Texas, declares that “ the civilization capa- 
ble of republican local self-government begins aad ends with 
the plough.” 

M. Jules Valliés, the fermer communist, is putting the 
finishing touch to a five-act play, the title of which will Le 
“ La Baraqae.” 

Prince Kropotkine’s wife, who has just passed an examina- 
tion for the degree of Bachelor of Science at Geneva, intends 
to graduate in medicine at University College, London. 

M. Zola has no patience with hie critics, and incessantly 
chafes under their strictures. He declares that he is going to 
gather all the abase heaped on him ii. print, and pablish it in 
one volume, entitled, ‘‘ Their Insults.” This, be says, will be 
his apology. 

In accordance with directions given before his death by the 
late Professor W. Ki: Clifford, the young English radical 
and scientist whose gave so much promise, his widow 
has caused the following beautiful inecription to be carved 
upon bis monament : “I was not, and was conceived. I loved, 
and did « little work. I am not, and grieve not.” 


Rich men read Henry George's books, which are principally 
written to instruct the poor and show them how they are op- 
pressed. One of these rich men told George that be much 
admired his writings, though directed against his own interests, 
but feared them not. “ Why 80?” sald George. “ Because,” 
replied the millionaire, “though I read the books you write, 
the people for whom they are written never look at them.” 

A Norwegian paper publishes @ statement hy Bjoernstjerne 
Bjoernson, the novelist, and one of the leaders of the Radical 
party in Norway, in which he saye that his party !s composed 
of Republicans, and that they do not confine themselves to 
being Republicans in theory and in secretly cherishing hopes 
of the establishment of the government of their choice. ‘I hey 
are, he says, working to bring abont the Repablic, and they do 
all they can to forward the cause of national sovereignty 
against regal aatbority. 

Cipriani, an Italian anarchist, who was expelled from France 
a few months ago and arrested and imprisoned on proceeding 
to Italy, has made a daring attempt to escape from the furtress 
of Milan, in which he is confilued. He endeavored to escape 
from the window, the bars of which he bad industriously filed 
through, bat his design was frustrated at the last moment. 
The files of which he made use were email ones, furnished hy 
the prisoner’s friends, who concealed them inside some cigars 
which they brought to bim as a present. 

M. Lonis Blanc is not only a great orator, but he has charm 
of manner, is exquisitely courteous, and has a delicate social 
conscience. He is not wealthy, having only enoagh to keep 
up in Paris a modest establishment furnished in the massive 
English style. The dead wife he loved so much was attached 
to ber lares and penates, and took to France the furniture of 
the London home where she and M. Blanc passed the happiest 
years of thelr married life. Fur Ser sake be clings to the 
beavy mahogany chaire and tables, the spacioes hookcases 
and sideboard, which they brought with them from Eagiaad. 

Raskin, in bis latest book, “ The Bible of Amiens,” writing 
ow the homage paid to the Virgin Mary, enys: “ Neliher Ma- 
douna worship, nor lady worship of any sort, whether of dead 
ladies or living ones, ever did any haman cregtare any harm ; 
bat that money worship, wig worship, cocked: hat-and -feather 
worship, plate worship, pot worship, and pipe worship have 
douse and are dotng a great Gun! ; and thet any of these and al? 
ape quite miliion-fold more offeasive to the God of heaven and 
earth and the stars thes aj] the ebsurdest and hvingret mis- 
takes made by any generations of Hie simple ebildren shout 
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A free man is one who enjoys the use of his reason and his 
Saculties ; who is neither blinded by passion, nor hindered or 
driven by oppression, nor deceived by erroneous opinions.” — 
Provpuon. 





The Hour of Test. 

Ireland has reached the crisis. She needs to-day 
some Thomas Paine to rise up among her people, 
warning them that “these are the times that try 
men’s souls” “Souls” in a more exclusive sense 
than in 1776. For Ireland's warfare, to be successful, 
must be a moral one. The call for mere physical 
courage is less pressing within her shores that it was 
in these colonies one hundred years ago. What she 
needs is the moral courage and endurance to bear in 
silent protest injury, insult, indignity, following fast 
upon one another, until necessity shall drive, and the 
aroused moral sense of the civilized world shall 
shame, the authors of her outrages into lifting from 
her shoulders the iron hand of power. 

Mr. Parnell’s arrest and the suppression of the 
Land League were not unexpected happenings, but 
the Jogical results of this moral warfare that Ireland, 
for three years, has steadfastly and bravely waged. 
These events are Ireland's victory, if she knows how 
t» make them such. The aim of the British govern- 
ment has been to drive the people into open revolu- 
tion, and then, on the pretext that the people first re- 
sorted to force, shoot them down without mercy and 
mutilate them into submission. 

But the policy has tailed. Not only that,—it has 
retroacted, and possibly fatally, on its inventors The 
government itself has been driven, in order to main- 
tain its rule in Ireland, into a most shameless exhibi- 
tion of force and tyranny, invelving an entire abro- 
gation of all the rights hitherto most sacred in the 
eyes of British subjects, It is not surprising. Ouly 
right knows law. Necessity, on which governments 
are based, knows none, But in reality, despite these 
despotic measures, the government is down. Ireland 
has the knee of moral pressure upon its chest, the 
grip of moral right upon its throat, and Glidstone 
and his gang are gasping spasmodically for breath, 
Will Ireland held her advantage? Not unless she 
remembers principles, restrains her passions, acts 
upon conviction, obeys the advice of her true and 
tried leaders now in prison, and refuses to strike 
while refusing to submit. 

The first duty to-day of every Irish tenant is to 
heed the manifesto of the League, and pay no rent 
whatever. Be that manifesto issued as a war meas- 
ure, as some say,or, a8 other and profounder persons 
think it should be, in pursuance of deep-rooted con- 
viction that “rent is an immoral tax upon indus- 
try, it is equally binding on every true Irish heart. 
** Nut one cent for tribute, but millions for” passive 
rextxtance ! 

Irishmen, remember the words of Parnell and his 
colleagues: “ Against the passive resistance of the 
entire population military power has no weapon.” 
Disregard the cowardly priests! Their aim is to re- 
lieve you of one despotism only to fasten their own 
more permanently upon you. The heaviest blow yet 
struck you comes from their ranks in your hour of 
sorest trial,—from that one among them all in whom 
perhaps you placed your trust most confidently, His 
Dis-Grace of Cashel. Remember him hereafter. Re- 
member now only, your duty to yourselves, to your 
imprisoned martyrs, to your beloved land, to the world 
at large, and, above all, to the cause of justice, and 
stand firm! 





“Legitimate Mining.” 


Some one has favored us with a copy of a very 
handsome paper called “ The Conservative.” The 
principal thing that it desires to “conserve ” appears 
to be “legitimate mining.” We ure by no means 
experts in mining, but, in our view, legitimate min- 
ing consists simply in digging minerals out of the 
earth and selling them to those who desire them for 
products embodying an amount of Jabor equal to that 
which the minerals have cost the miner. If any such 
business as this is going on in any part of the world, 
and “ The Conservative” is trying to “ conserve” it, 
it is engaged in a very commendable work, in which 
we join, heart and hand. 

But what is generally known as “ legitimate min- 
ing” consists, as far as we have observed, in staking 
off a large tract of land in sume abandoned region 
which vobody by any chance ever visits, paying some 
alleged mining expert to examine its contents-and 
lie about them in terms sufficiently technical to hide 
the lie from the unlearned, vesting the ownership of 
the land in a stock company, electing the original 
holders as the officers, selling shares at prices corre- 
sponding in enormity to the lies that induce people 
to buy them, using most of the money thus received 
to pay princely salaries to the aforesaid officials, 
spending the balance in digging a mine, causing 
some “ accident” to befall it, telling more lies about 
the wonderful results that the “accident” has pre- 
vented, assessing the stockholders to repair damages 
and keep up the salaries, selling the little mineral 
that may be brought to the surface at the highest 
possible prices regardless of the labor-cost, repeating 
these operations until they are no longer endurable 
and all the fools have been fleeced, and, finally, 
going into bankruptcy, and, perhaps, “ skipping out” 
with the remaining funds. There is a plenty of such 
business as this going on in many parts of the world; 
but, if “ The Conservative” is trying to ‘ conserve” 
it, itis engaged in a very damnable work, which we 
fight, tooth and nail. Liberty’s attitude toward these 
and all other swirtiles is nut at all conservative, but 
very radical. She would destroy them, root and 
branch. And their roots are land monopoly and 
money monopoly. 


The Philosophy of Right and Wrong. 


The most serious calamity attendant upon false 
premises in the realm of thought is that the avowed 
and conscientious enemies of despotism are made to 
be the persistent advocates and defenders of the piv- 
otal agencies upon which it hinges We do not make 
this assertion in a spirit of self-sufficiency and con- 
ceit, and are aware that those who differ from us will, 
of course, turn it against ourselves, Naturally, we 
feel very positive that the philosophy which shapes the 
teachings of Liberty is correct and unanswerable; 
but we are fallible, and, if the history of human 
opinions teaches anything, it is that nothing in this 
world is a finality. 

But upon one thing all schools of sociology will 
agree,—namely, that the very first step in all reason- 
ing looking to human well-being is to fix upon a cor- 
rect scientific basis of right and wrong. These terms 
are upon everybody's lips, from the prattling stripling 
to the hoary theologian and moralist, and yet the 
average man has no fixed conception of what it is 
that constitutes an action as right or wrong. At 
every step we find peuple disputing and arguing 
over the right and wrong of a thing, but arrest them 
in any instance, and ask them what constitutes right 
and wrong in nature and practice, and they are to- 
tally unable to answer. And yet the whole argument 
in every case is useless and worthless until this point 
is settled. 

The chief mischief attending this lamentable ab- 
sence of a true scientific standard of right grows out 
of the universally accepted inference that, as soon as 
one is convinced that a practice is what he calls 
wrong, it is his next and imperative duty to set about 
to interdict that practice by force. For instance, 
there is a very large constituency among the think- 





ers of to-day who are convinced that usury is wrong. 
The “ Irish World” is the most conspicuous reservoir 
in America of the protests growing out of that con- 
viction. Yet the burden of the song of every protes- 
tant is that usury ought to be crushed out of exist- 
ence by force. It has no right to live, it should be 
forbidden and punished, because it is wrong. 

Now, assuming that the vague standard of right 
and wrong adopted by these people is a sort of util- 
itarian one, based in this instance on the theory that 
lending on usury in every case works more harm 
than good (#. ¢., more injury than benefit), they 
stand on untenable ground, and are liable to be 
dropped into a trap at any moment; for it would not 
be difficult to produce individual instances where the 
practice of lending on usury, 80 far from being an 
injury tO anybody, is a practical benefit, not only to 
the individuals contracting, but to the community at 
large. By their own standard, then, lending on us- 
ury, in such a case, would not be wrong. But, if it 
be answered that, although lending on usury may 
often prove a imutual benefit to individuals, its ulti- 
mate results upon society at large are disastrous, and 
that therefore society at large should prevent individ- 
uals from doing what they can mutually agree to, 
then Liberty must, of course, demand an uncondi- 
tional halt! For that is the very essence of despot- 
ism against which we protest,—namely, the right of 
society at large to interdict individuals by force. 

And to fall back, in order to justify such a course, 
upon the phrase, “ moral right,” is both unscientific 
and pernicious. For moral] right has no authoritative 
interpreter, and therefore should not be made, as it 
so easily can be, a weapon of tyranny. A thing 
must be right or wrong in accordance with some cor- 
rect analysis of the natural domain of individual 
and associative action. To say “ moral right,” in the 
sense above referred to, is to lumber up our concep- 
tions with a mischievous term which has no scientific 
status. 

We sometimes wish that the very terms themselves, 
right and wroug, were abolished ; for, until they are 
mide to have a true scientific meaning, they are a 
perpetual source of mischief and misdirection. But, 
until somebody shall give the world a correct scien- 
tific terminvlogy, we must tolerate them as best we 
can, while endeavoring at every opportunity to so 
direct their application as to make them count for 
Liberty, instead of for despotism, as they generally 
do in society as at present governed. 

Right and wrong are principles that must ever be 
defined, qualified, and circumscribed by the individ- 
wal, tn his associative capacity: defined, by a correct 
analysis of the natural domain of individual action; 
qualified, by the natural reflex action of other individ- 
uals ; circumscribed, by the inflexible law that all ac- 
tion, individual and associative, shall be al the sole 
cost of the party or parties acting. 

Under this law all individuals have a right to do 
anything and everything which they may choose vol- 
untarily to do at their own cost. Make this law uni- 
versal, and keep the hands of Church, State, and every 
other arbitrary, coercive despot away from it, and 
perfect Liberty will result as naturally as all other 
things find their level in nature. The practice of 
usury is a sacred and inviolable prerogative of indi- 
viduals who choose to contract for its payment. If 
the cost, in practice, ultimately falls upon the inno- 
cent and toiling ,it is b this prerogative 
is forbidden to these proscribed slaves by the machine 
known as the State. Proudhon demonstrates as clear- 
ly as any theorem in mathematics could be demon- 
strated that, if the power to take usury were ex- 
tended to all men, usury would devour itself, in ita 
very nature. But this is exactly one of the chief pur- 
poses of the State,—namely, to cut off a great part of 
the race from the practice of usury, and confine it to 
the few, so that they may live in luxury on the toil of 
their artificially-created slaves. 

The same is true of all the other prerogatives 
which attach to property. Whether property in 
land be, in itself, right or wrong, it is, in practice, a 
wrong only because the State is designed chiefly to 
see to it that property in land shall be vested in a 
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minority instead of all. If the State could be made 
to declare to-morrow that hereafter property in land 
should be extended to all, and that all landlords 
must, in future, secure their holdings on their own 
merits instead of by force, property in land would 
cease to be an evil. But the State that could be made 
to declare such a thing would cease to be the State. 

We ask the reader to scrutinize carefully the law 
which we have italicized above, and then bear in 
mind the following melancholy facts which result 
from ignoring it, or not knowing it :— 

1. Usury is practically wrong because the State 
creates and defends a monopoly in the practice of it. 

2. Property in land is practically wrong because 
the State was created to defend a minority in the sole 
enjoyment of it. ¥ 

3. Rent and interest (forms of usury) are practi- 
cally wrong because the State necessarily confines 
the taking of rent and interest to the classes endowed 
with monopoly. 

Finally, the whole range of transactions among 
individuals results in wrongs because the State as- 
sumes the right to stand despotically between indi- 
viduals and their own mutual interests. The Slate vs 
the chief curse of humanity, the mother of human 
wrongs. 


Distressing Problems. 


1. Is it worth while for fifty millions of people to 
prove themselves a nation of fools by hanging a fool 
for a homicide? 

2. Could any one more effectually prove himself 
a fool than by committing a homicide in the expecta- 
tion that the government would reward him for it by 
giving him an office ? 

3. How much mental capacity, how much power 
to judge of the moral character and probable results 
of an act, is it necessary that a man should have to 
save him from the charge of being a fool, and con- 
vict him of being a felon? 

4. If a man who, having no malice to gratify and 
no prospect of gain, commits a homicide upon a 
peaceabl: citizen in open day and in the immediate 
presence of a hundred spectators has any other ex- 
pectation than that his fate will be to end his days 
either on the gallows or in a lunatic asylum, can he 
be said to have sufficient power of judging of the 
nature and probable results of his act to save him 
from the charge of being a fool, and convict him of 
being a felon? 

5. If aman who commits such a homicide under 
such circumstances is not to be considered a fool in- 
stead of a felon, what difference is there between 
him and a man who Jays in wait for another, and 
kills him in cold blood for money ? 

6. If Guiteau should be hanged, will he be hanged 
because he is a fool? or because he is a political 
fool? or because, being a fool and a political fool, he 
committed a homicide ? 

7. If all the political fools in the country are to 
be hanged, or otherwise punished, for acts that are 
criminal when committed by men of sound minds,— 
such acts, for example, as advocating and voting for 
unjust and oppressive laws,—what percentage of the 
population are to go unpunished? And what is to 
become of our political parties, and of “ our glorious 
republican institutions” P 

8. If we have gained, in this country, no immun- 
ity for political fools, or if our government cannot 
survive the attacks of political fools of all possible 
grades, does not common sense decree that the sooner 
the fools put an end to it, the better? 

9. Our government, like most other governments, 
is carried on mainly by two classes of men, knaves 
and dupes. It would scarcely be an exaggeration to 
callthem felons and fools. If we must hang either 
of these classes, is it not cruel and indecent to begin 
with the fools? 

10. We have two political parties in this country, 
and the two are of nearly equal numbers. They are 
tolerated, and even encouraged, because it is agreed, 
ca both sides, that they are a necessity, in order that 
they may tell the truth of each other. And-they do 
tell a great deal of truth, although by no means the 





whole troth, of each other. And they are permitted 
to tell it in the presence of all the fools in the coun- 
try. Is it to be expected that so much truth can be 
openly told without causing homicide? A few years 
ago we had a million of homicides, growing out of 
the wickedness of the government and the foolish- 
ness of the people; yet the government, unless in a 
single particular, was no worse then than it. is now, 
and the people were perhaps no, more foolish then 
than they are now. Do not these facts teach us that 
we should either change our government, or keep the 
truth out of the hands of the people? Can it be 
expected that a government as bad as. ours, and a 
people as foolish as ours, can get on together with- | 
out an occasional explosion ? 


“Cool” Journalism. 


Suppose such tory newspapers as the Boston “Adver- 
tiser” and “ Journal ” should apply their Irish philoso- 
phy near home. If England knows so much better than 
Ireland how the latter should be governed, perhaps 
she is as all-knowing in regard to other nationalities, 
and could give her old colonies here on the American 
shore a few points in coercion. Undoubtedly she 
would relish doing so, and the opportunity would not 
be wanting if American public sentiment was con- 
trolled —as haply it is not in the least — by such 
journalistic “ coolness ” as the above-mentioned Bos- 
ton dailies exhibit. 

Our readers perchance need to be enlightened in 
regard to this “ coolness.” The patrons of the “ Ad- 
vertiser” for some time past have been treated to 
little batches of what it was pleased to call“ cool rea- 
son.” Ina word, it has paraded itself as capable of 
perfectly unprejudiced opinions on all topics affect- 
ing, in the remotest degree, human well-being. And 
it has offered specimens of its * cool ” and, as Joseph 
Cook would say, “ absolutely luminous ” judgments 
to the admiring public. It took up the tribulations of 
Russia, and found that the Czar had “ law on his 
side,” and hence Nihilism should fill the “ cool ” heart 
of the world with horror. It cast its “ cold,” pene- 
trating glance upon Ireland, and saw Grandfather 
Gladstone descending upon its perturbed and rebel- 
lious people with “law” good enough for them in 
one hand, and his flaming, annihilating sword in the 
other. “ Ah, happy people!” it cried (or words to 
that effect) ; “ why don’t they wilt, and give him three 
cheers with a figer? “Tis simply incredible that they 
don’t. Parnell is a fool and so are all the Irish! But 
Gladstone, — he is immortal!” 

Here is “ coolness” for you, reader. Do you care 
for more. 

The “ cool” “ Advertiser” sent a correspondent to 
Newport, who wrote an extended report of the ser- 
vices at the Channing Memorial Church. Trained, 
doubtless, ere he went, in the editorial “ coolness,” he 
informs the reader that, in Channing’s lifetime, there 
were those who thought his name would fade out and 
be placed in the same limbo with Tom Paine’s and 
Voltaire’s. What we have to call the serivus atten- 
tion of our readers to is the “ coolness” of the epithet 
“Tom.” Is there not sumething admirable in the 
“ cold reason ” which can so differentiate ? Just think 
how Bill Channing would have sounded, and bless 
your stars for this “ cool” discrimination. 





Radicalism in Rhyme. 


- A Good Word for the Devil: Bible Musings by an Infidel. 
By Simzon Parmer. Boston: 1881. pp. 136. Sec adver- 
tisement eleewhere. 


Many attempts have been made by persons utterly unfitted 
for the task to paraphrase in rhyme the absurdities of the 
Bible, and to poetically satirize the dogmas of theology. But 
for the most part — yes, universally so far as we know — all 
these attempts have resulted in witless, vulgar, inharmonious 
jangles unworthy of the slightest attention. But none of these 
adjectives can be trathfully applied to “ A Good Word for the 
Devil,” which, upon the whole, is one of the wittiest, cleverest, 
most skilfal satires that we have seen for many a day. This 
becomes the more surprising when it is considered that the 
author is an aged man, entirely inexperienced in literature 
except as a student. The book is written in the difficult metre 
adopted by Byron in “ Don Juan,” and contains here and there 
a stansa that would not discredit that master poet. The author 


has a keen sense of the ridiculous, an extraordinary facalty 
for happily turning a phrase, and a vast fund of information on 
all subjects connected with Biblical studies. More than this, 
he is a fearless thinker and outspoken writer. The work lacks 
method, and is marked at many points by crudities due to 
carelessness, both of author and printer. But it deals most 
effectivety a rapid succession of kcen thrusts and heavy blows 
at the Christian superstition, and deserves to be widely read. 
The treatment of the dogma of hell, introducing Joseph Cook 
and his ingenious theory of Christ's birth, fairly samples the 
faults and excellences of the work : therefore we append it. 


I sald that Hell had not then been invented. 
We have the advantage over Bible times. 
They burned or hacked the body, well contented 
When death ensued; but when we've racked the limba 
Or burned and buried thoee who have dissented, 
Or won't conform to our religious whims, 
We have the satlefaction of discerning, 
With eye of faith, their Hell forever burning 


It would be joy to Javob could he look 
And sec his brother Kavu writhe in Hell, 

Or Elisha eee the boys the bruins shook 
Ae a dog shakes a rat, all roasting well; 

Or David, paired with Mra. U., who took 
A bath one evening, seeing him who fell 

In battle by his act, show her Uriah, 

Who feels that God is a consuming fire. 


In this we have the advantage. Jon'than K., 
Who wrote the famous treatixe on the Will, 

Can look from Heaven's battlements and see 
A delicate cinder that, on earth, was El, 

Or Ellery Channing, who maintained that three 
Were three times one, not one, and now, in Hl! 

Get» his deserts. And gentle Jon'than E. 

Harps louder on his harp to the blest trinity. 


And J. Iscariot Cook, who once applied 
The microscope to Mary, and explained 
The mystery of the birth of him who died 
On Calvary: that she was not impregned 
By power the highest; and Old Gabriel Hed 
Or wae mistaken; and that Mary feigned, 
Or was deceived, when she broke furth in song, 
Exultant that her offepring was the long 


Forctold Messiah, through whose marvellous birth 
All nations and all peoples should be blest, 

And she should be proclaimed throughout the earth, 
Happy above all mothers, Cook expreat, 

Without the slightest tendency to mirth 
Among hi« hearers, who all seemed imprest 

With its importance, his belief that Jea- 

Jeaus was Lorn us drones among the bees. 


'T was partheno.geneaia and nothing more. 
Bo aaid the latest science. Then he quoted 
Jaw-brenking German gutturals ; — a score 
Of men to physiology devoted ; 
And said the pereon we'd been taught t’ adore, 
As the original Grecian word denoted, 
Was a cubsistence, not a person: three 
Bubsistences, not persons, were the trinity, 


Which was a substance. Now, I cannot see 

How a subsiatence, which itself was nought 
And could do nought, when multiplicd by three, 

Became the infinite God, tranacending thought; 
How three noughts added made Intinity ; 

How this subsistence lived on earth and taught, 
And walked about, and ate and drank and died; 
Died like a man; nay, like a thief, was crucified, 


Btill he ie confident, this Joseph C., 

That in sume future state, some post-existence, 
Translated into heaven, he will sec, 

While sitting, cheek by jowl, with th’ second subsistence, 
The Devil, aided by a score of ansistanta, 

Heaping the coale around poor Theodore P., 
While P., like Lazarus’ friend, begs Joe for water, 
And Joe will sce him damned first, as he oughter. 


Provided always Joe can find some screen 
To hang between hia past and God Almighty, 
Bo that the damning record can’t be seen, 
The black and hideous record eua vita, 
He binted at, when lecturing yestreen, 
In the “ Old South,” when Standing Bear and Bright-cye 
And ghosts, as thick « leaves in Vallambroea, 
" Declared ” be must have been damned fast, this Joe, sir. 


Proviec 2, that Joseph is sustained 
In hie queer notions of the trinity, 
By bie Triune: for Joseph would be pained 
Should it turn out that the Divinity 
Ie not a triplet; and that he impregned 
Mies M., and, proud of bie paternity, 
Resents the insult that the heir to the throne 
Is not one whit superior to a drone. 


But Joseph’s dumb ; that is, upon this theme. 
He’s dropped the subject, never mentions it. 
He knocked the key-stone out from the grand scheme ; 
The bretb were diag d with it, quite. 
The clergy thought him, upon thie point, lame. 
°"T would bring upon the sect a perfect blight. 
Jeeus vo father? God no son? What next? 








Then all religion was but a pretext. 








LIBERTY. 





A PROPOSAL. 


I. 
The Britons were at Yorktown 
Low hemble:! in the dust. 
It wae their hardest knock-down ; 
It knocked their taxing lust 


‘Their power to rear oppression 
On Columbia's free evil 

‘The fathers put a atop to, 
Their little game did spoil. 


* Cornwallis, bring thy sword In 
To Washington, the true! 
Balute the Kebel’s banner, 
The red, white, and blue!” 


IL. 

‘rhe Britishers still flourish 

And flaunt their “ Union Jack,” 
While we, their natural offepring, 

No Saxon virtue lack , 
Bo, like the dear old mother 

We thrashed in olden time, 
While she is thrashing Treland, — 

Oh! impucdenee sublime ! — 
We gather up our garments, 

Swear force ie no more “ brute,” 
And at consecrated Yorktown 

Her eullied tlag salute. 


lil. 
The “ gracious Queen” doth send us 
Condolence for our lone ; 
Our Arthur o'er the ocean 
Love messages doth toss. 
A widower our chicftain, 
Victoria's widowed long, — 
Why not combine the household, 
And make one peuple strong ’ 
Ob! what a glorious Union! 
Pure Baron blood would flow. 
And round the world together 
A-conquering we'd gu' 


Order and Anarchy. 
[PRANSLATED FROM “ LE REVOLTE.”) 


We are often reproached with having accepted as a motto 
the word anarchy, which so frightens inany minds. “ Your 
ideas are excelient,” they tell us, “ but confess that your par- 
ty's pame is unfortunately chosen, Anarchy, in the current 
tongue, is a synonym of disorder, chaos; it awakens in the 
mind the idea of chishing interests, of individuals at war with 
each other and anable to establish harmony.” 

Let us tin by observing that a party of action, a party rep- 
resenting a new tendeney, ix rarcly allowed to choose its own 
name. The Guenry (beggars) of Brabant did not invent that 
name, Which afterward became so popular. But, at first a 
nichname,—and a very felicitous one, too,—it was takeu up by 
the party, ceneral!y aceepted, and soon became its motto. It 
will be agreed, tnurcever, that the word contained # complete 
idea. 

And the sans-culcttes of 1793? It was the enemies of the 
popular revelation that flang that name; butdid it not contain 
a complete idea that ot the revolt of the people, in tatters and 
tired of misery, against all those royalists, soi-disant patriots, | 
and jacobins, dressed well and with scrupulous neatness, who, 
in spite of their pompous speeches and the incense burned be- 
fore their statues by the bourgeois historians, were the real 
encmics of the people, since they profoundly despised the peo- 
ple for their poverty, their love of liberty and equality, and 
their revolutionary spirit ? 

And so with the name Nihilists, which so puzzled journalists 
and was thc occasion of so many plays upon words, good and 
bad, until it became understood that it alenoted, not a sect 
of semi-religious cranks, but a real revolutionary power. 
Lannched by Tourguéneff in bis novel, “ Fathers and Sons,” 
twas taken up by the “fathers,” who by this nickname 
revenged themselves for the disobedience of the “sons.” The 
* sons" accepted it, and when, later, they saw that it was the 
source of misunderstandings and tried to disembarrass them- 
selves of it, it was impossible todo so. The press and public 
were unwilling to designate the Russian revolutionists by any 
othe name than this. Moreover, the name is by no means 
badly chosen, for it contains an idea. It expresses the nega- 
tion ot the sum total of the facts of the existing civilization, 
based on the oppression of one class by another: the negation 
of the present economic régime, the negation of governmental- 
ism and power, of bourgeois politics, of bourgeois morality, of 
routine science, of art placed at the service of exploiters, of the 
grotesque customs and usages, often detestable bocause of 
their hypocrisy, banded down from past centuries to existing 
society,—in short, the negation of all that the bourgeois civili- 
vation venerates to-day. 

The same with the Anarchists. When there arose within 
the International a party denying authority in the bosom of 
the Association and revolting againat authority in all its forms, 


Anti-Stateist or Anti-Autoritaire. At that time it even avoided 
the name of Anarchists. The word an-archy (for so it was 
written then) seemed to connect the party too closely with the 
followers of Proudhon, to whose ideas of economic reform the 
International at that time was opposed. But for this very rea- 
son, in order to induce ¢ ion, their ies saw fit to use 
this name, saying, further, that the very name of the Anar- 
chists proved that they desired only disorder and chaos, re- 
gardiess of future results. 

Then the Anarchistic party hastened to accept the name be- 
stowed upon it. It insisted at first on the hyphen between an 
and archy, explaining that in this fourm the word an-archy, of 
Greek origin, signified no government, not “ disorder;” but 
soon it accepted it just as it is, without giving uselees trouble 
to proot-readcrs or a lesson in Greek to the people. 

The word, then, has recovered its primitive, ordinary, com- 
mon significance, expressed in 1816 in these words by an Eng- 
lish philosopher, Bentham: “ The philosopher who desires to 
reform a bad law does not preach insurrection against it... . 
The character of the anarchist is very different. He denies the 
existence of the law, he rejccts its validity, be excites men not 
to recognize it as law and to resist its execution.” To-day the 
meaning of the word has grown in breadth; the Anarchist de- 
nies not only existing laws, but all established power, all 
authority. Nevertheless, its essence remains the same: he 
revolts—and that is his starting-point—against power, author- 
ity, under whatever form it happens to exist. 

But this word, they tell us, awahens in the mind the nega- 
tion of order, and, consequently, the idea of disorder, chaos. 

We will try, nevertheless, to understand each other. What 
order ir in question? Is it the harmony that we Anarchists 
dream of ? the harmony in buman relations that wiil freely es- 
tablish itself after humanity is no longer divided inte twor 





It is the revolt of thought on the eve of revolutions; it is the 
overturning of hypothcses sanctioned by the inertia of cen‘- 
ries past; it is the birth of a whole flood of new ideas, of bold 
inventions, of audacious solutions of scientic problems. 

Disorder is the abolition of ancient slavery, the insurrection 
of the communes, the abolition of feudal serfdom, the attempts 
at abolition of economic servitude. 

Disorder is the peasants risen against the priests and lords, 
burning castles to make room for cottages, leaving their dens 
in search of the sunlight. It is France abolishing royalty and 
dealing a mortal blow at serfdom throughout Western Europe. 

Disorder is 1848 causing kings to tremble and proclaiming 
the right of labor. It is the people of Paris fighting for a new 
idea, and, though overpowered by massacre, bequeathing to 
humanity the idea of the free Commune and breaking the way 
for that revolution whose approach we now feel and which 
will be known as the Social Revolution. 

Disorder — what they call disorder—is the epochs during 
which entire generations bear up in superhuman struggle 
and sacrifice themselves to prepare for humanity a better ex- 
istenee hy relieving it of the chains of the past. It is the 
epochs during which the popular genius finds free scope, and 
in a few years takes those gigantic strides without which man 
would have remuined in the state of ancient slavery, a servile 
being in abject misery. 

Disorder is the flowering of the most beautiful passions and 
the grandest svlf-sacrifices ; it is the epic history of the en- 
preme love, the love of humanity. 

The word anarchy, implying the negation of snch an order 
and invoking the memory of the bighest moments in bo- 
manity’s life,—is it not well chosen for a party which marches 
onward to the conquest of a better future ? 





classes, one of which is sacrificed for the bencfit of the other? | 
the harmony that will spring spontancously from the solidarity | 
of interests, when allimen shall form one and the same family, | 
when cach will labor for the good of all and all for the good of | 
each: Clearly,no! Those why reproach anarchy with being | 
the negation of order du not mean the barmony of the future ; | 
they mean order, as it is conceived to-day, in our present so- 

ciety. Let us sec, then, what this order is that anarchy wishes 

todestroy. 

Order, to-d :y,—what they mean by order,—is nine-tenths of 
humanity lab ring to maintain a handful of idlers in luxury, 
enjoyment, and the satisfaction of the most execrable passions. 

Or:ler is the deprivation of these nine-tenths of every neces- 

sary conditiun of healthy life and rational intellectual develop- 
ment. To reduce nine-venths of humanity to the condition of 
beasts of burden living from day to day, without ever daring 
to think of the enjoyment which man finds in the study of 
science and the pursuit of art,—that is order! 
Order is misery and famine become the normal state of so- 
ciety. It is the Irish peasant dying of hunger; it is the peas- 
ant of one-third of Ruesia dying of diphtheria, of typhoid 
fever, of hunger in consequence of scarcity, amid carloads of 
wheat on their way to foreign countries; it is the people of 
[taly compelled to abandon their luxuriant ficlds to roam 
throngh Europe seeking some tunncl to dig, where they may 
run the risk of being massacred aftcr baving existed a few 
additional montbs. It is the land taken from the peasant for 
the rearing of cattle to feed the rich; it is the land allowed to 
lie fallow rather than be restored to him who asks no more 
than to cultivate it. 

Order is woman selling herself to support her children, is 
the child compelled to be confined in a factory or die of inani- 
tion, is the workingim.n reduced to the state of a machine. It 
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is the phantom of hunger ever present at the doors of the 
laborer, the phantom of the insurgent laborer at the doors of 
the rich, the phantom of the insurgent people at the doors of 
their governors. 

Order is a minority of a few, versed in governmental affuirs, 
imposing themsclves for that reason on the majority and 
bringing up their children to fill the same offices later, in order 
to maintain the same privileges, by stratagein, corruption, 
force, and wholesale murder. 

Order is the continual war of man upon man, of trade upon 
trade, of class upon class, of nation upon nation. It is the un- 
ceasing roar of the cannon in Europe, the devastation of the 
country, the sacrifice of entire generations on the battle-field, 
the destruction in one year of wealth accumulated by centuries 
of hard labor. 

Order is servitude, thought in chains, the degradation of the 
human race, maintained by blood and the sword. It is hun- 
dreds of miners buried annually in the mines through the 
avarice of the owners, and mitrailleused, shot down, and bay- 
oneted, if they dare to protest against these massacres. 

Order, finally, is the Commune of Paris drowned in blood. 
It is thirty thousand men, women, and children cut to pieces 
by shells, rained apon by the mitrailleuse, buried in quick- 
lime beneath Parisian pavements. It is Young Russia within 
prison walls, buried in Siberian snows, ite best, purest, most 
unselfish representatives strangling in the bangman’s noose. 

That is order! 

And disorder,—that which they call disorder? 

It is the people in revolt against this ignoble order, breaking 
their chains, tearing down barriers, and marching toward a 
better future. It is all that is most glorious in the history of 





that party first gave itself the name of Federalist, and later 


humanity. 
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